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!    -    By  Boris  Weintraub 

Washington  Star  Staff  Writer 

When  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  a 
Lincoln's  Birthday  press  conference, 
opened  a  sealed  box  containing  the  items 
found  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  pocket  the 
night  he  died,  Librarian  of  Congress  Dan- 
iel Boorstin  was  asked  if  new  scholarship 
would  come  out  of  the  new  discoveries. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  anything  out  of 
which  new  scholarship  couldn't  come?" 
Boorstin  countered. 

Yesterday,  Boorstin  and  his  colleagues 
demonstrated  how  right  he  was.  They 
called  another  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce to  a  waiting  public  the  first 
dramatic  results  of  new  scholarship 
based  on  the  items  in  the  sealed  box: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  it  turns  out,  was  far- 
sighted. 

Well,  not  if  you  use  technical  terms, 
the  way  Dr.  William  B.  Glew,  head  of  the 
department  of  opthalmology  at  the  Wash- 
mgton  Hospital  Center,  does.  If  you  use 
technical  terms,  then  Lincoln  was 


'presbyopic."  "Presby"  as  in  old, 
"opic"  as  in  eyes:  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
old  eyes. 

The  way  this  was  discovered  is  that 
two  pairs  of  eyeglasses  were  among  the 
items  in  Lincoln's  pocket.  One  was  a  pair 
of  regular  gold-framed  spectacles  in  a 
pouch  marked  with  the  name  of  Franklin 
Opticians;  the  other  was  a  pair  of  folding 
glasses,  '"  t  5 

Happily,  Franklin  Opticians  still 
exists.;  it  even  has  a  $2.50  never-cashed 
check  from  Lincoln  dated  1864.  Unhappi- 
ly, Franklin  Opticians  does  not  have  the 
records  of  Lincoln's  purchase,  so  it  could 
not  tell  what  the  prescription  was. 

Happily,  once  more,  Dr.  Glew  read  an 
editorial  in  The  Washington  Star  com- 
menting about  Lincoln's  glasses,  and  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  Boorstin  on  Feb.  17 
offering  to  study  the  glasses  and  gauge 
the  prescription.  The  Library,  naturally, 
accepted  with  alacrity,  and,  yesterday, 
staged  one  of  those  only-in-Washington 
events  at  which  Dr.  Glew,-  in  about  two 


seconds,  determined  the  proper  numbers. 
The  folding  pair  prescription,  he  said,  is 
plus  2,  the  regular  pair  is  plus  1:62. 

"They  were  what  most  people  would 
wear  at  the  age  of  56."  the  doctor  esti- 
mated. "He  apparently  used  them  only 
for  reading.  Maybe  he  used  them  for 
reading  the  program  at  Ford's  Theater. 
The  folding  pair  would  have  enabled  him 
to  read  the  fine  print." 
.  _  Boorstin.  his  tongue  planted  so  deeply 
in  his  historian's  cheek  that  he  could 
barely  speak,  asked  if  determining  the 
prescription  would  "help  us  understand 
why  he  married  that  lady."  Dr.  Glew 
said  regretfully  that  it  probably  would ; 
not. 

"This  will  help  us  determine  the  eye- 
glass prescription  for  greatness  in  presi- 
dents," Boorstin  said,  his  tongue  still 
locked  firmly  in  his  cheek.  "We  will  ex- 
pect all  future  candidates  to  publish  their 
prescriptions  and  to  measure  up  to  this 
standard  of  greatness." 

Everyone  had  a  good  laugh  and  left. 
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Eyeglass  Buff  Makes 
Historical  Finds 

Of  a  Spectacular  Sort 

*    *  * 

A  Retired  Ophthalmologist 
Casts  a  Dubious  Eye 
On  Museum  Collections 


By  Robert  Tomsho 

SHARON,  Mass. -Retired  ophthalmol- 
ogist David  Fleishman's  eyesight  isn't 
what  it  used  to  be.  But  that  hasn't  l^ept 
him  from  seeing  the  truth  about  some  of 
the  world's  most  unusual  eyeglasses. 

Take  the  case  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
pair  of  spectacles  attributed  to  the  16th 
president  has  been  in  the  Chicago  His- 
tory Museum's  collection  since  1952.  Dr. 
Fleishman  saw  a  picture  of  them  last 
year  and  concluded  that  something  was 
awry. 

Eventually,  he  laid  it  all  out  for  Peter 
Alter,  a  museum  curator.  The  frames 


Spectacles  owned  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 


were  an  adult  style  popular  when  Lin- 
coln, who  was  born  in  1809,  was  still  a 
baby.  Moreover,  the  Coke-bottle  lenses 
were  too  thick  for  a  man  who  was  only 
mildly  farsighted.  Thanks  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Dr.  Fleishman  was  able  to 
find  the  prescription  for  the  eyeglasses 
the  president  was  carrying  the  night  he 
was,  assassinated  in  1865. 


"He's  clearly  shown  it's  nearly  impos- 
sible these  could  have  been  Lincoln's," 
says  Mr.  Alter,  who  has  scrapped  plans  to 
exhibit  the  specs. 

That's  just  a  little  piece  of  Dr.  Fleish- 
man's broader  crusade  to  see  that  specta- 
cles get  their  historic  due.  "I  have  a  pas- 
sion for  eyeglasses  and  what  they  have 
done  for  mankind,"  says  the  wiry  61-year- 
old,  whose  efforts  also  include  a  Web 
site,  www.anti- 
quespectacles.com. 

Eyewear  enthu- 
siasts are  a  small 
and  scattered 
bunch.  The  Ocular 
Heritage  Society, 
the  most  visible 
U.S.  group  of  collec- 
tors, only  has  about 
80  members.  Al- 
though London's 
British  Optical  As- 
sociation Museum 
has  one  of  the  larg- 
"  est  collections  of  op- 
tical antiquities  in  the  world,  it  only  at- 
tracts about  600  visitors  a  year-so  few 
that  each  one  is  likely  to  get  a  personally 
guided  tour  by  Neil  Handley,  the  curator. 

Curators  and  collectors  say  that  Dr. 
Fleishman's  Web  site  has  been  an  im- 
portant contribution  because  it  has  con- 
nected spectacle  enthusiasts  around  the 
world  and  offers  instant  access  to  im- 
ages and  information  once  available 
only  from  obscure  publications  and 
dusty  archives. 

By  posting  spectacle-related  material 
about  art,  history  and  collecting,  "he  is 
covering  the  whole  field,"  says  Ronald 
MacGregor,  journal  editor  for  the  Oph- 
thalmic Antiques  International  Collec- 
tors' Club,  the  largest  English  collectors 
group.  "There  has  never  been  anything 
quite  like  what  he  is  doing," 
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surgeon,  Dr.  Fleishman  launched  his 
Web  site  in  2003.  It  offers  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  spectacles,  along  with  tales  of 
noteworthy  wearers  and  famous  quota- 
tions from  the  likes  of  early  German  oph- 
thalmologist George  Bartisch.  Trained 
as  a  barber-surgeon,  Mr.  Bartisch  dis- 
dained spectacles.  "Man  has  two 
eyes-he  needs  not  four,"  he  wrote,  in  a 
1583  book  about  eye  diseases. 

Dr.  Fleishman's  Web  site  also  has  an 
"Honor  Roll  of  Distinguished  Persons" 
that  pays  tribute  to  little-known  trailblaz- 
ers,  including  Giuseppe  Albertotti,  who 
founded  the  Italian  Ophthalmological  So- 
ciety in  1879,  and  Benito  Daza  de  Valdes, 
a  17th  century  friar  who,  when  he  wasn't 
serving  as  an  official  in  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, wrote  one  of  the  first  books 
ahout  optometry.  The  online  museum  av- 
erages about  600,000  visits  a  month.  Dr. 
Fleishman  says. 

Often  wearing  a  pair  of  230-year-old 
glasses  with  quarter-sized  lenses,  Dr. 
Fleishman  has  traveled  the  U.S.  and  Eu- 
rope, persuading  museum  curators  to  let 
him  photograph  their  collections  of  eye- 
glasses and  search  for  treasures  they 
may  not  realize  they  have.  Last  year, 
Mount  Vernon  asked  Dr.  Fleishman  to 
help  determine  which  of  the  several 
dozen  vintage  spectacles  it  had  been 
given  over  the  years  might  actually  have 
belonged  to  George  Washington.  Dr. 
Fleishman  used  his  knowledge  of  manu- 
facturing techniques  to  eliminate  those 
with  certain  hinges,  nose  bridges  and 
temples  that  didn't  come  into  use  until 
years  after  Washington  died  in  1799. 

Eventually,  he  narrowed  the  field  to 
a  pair  of  simple,  silver  glasses  lent  to 
the  museum  by  Washington's  descen- 
dants and  manufactured  around  1770. 
"It's  just  been  great  to  draw  on  hi^ 
expertise,"  says  Carol  Borchert  Cadou, 
Mount  Vernon's  curator.  She  plans  to 
exhibit  the  spectacles  in  the  museum's 
new  gallery. 

The  identity  of  the  inventor  of  specta- 
cles has  been  lost  to  time.  But  historians 
believe  that  around  1280,  someone  near 
the  Italian  city  of  Pisa  riveted  together 
two  small  magnifying  glasses  to  form  the 
first  optical  device  that  could  be  worn  on 
the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

Although  early  versions  were  only  for 
magnification,  spectacles  dramatically 
changed  the  world  for  aging  monks,  arti- 
sans and  seamstresses.  As  hallowed  sym- 
bols of  wisdom,  they  soon  began  popping 
up  in  paintings  of  saints  and  philoso- 
phers who  actually  had  lived  centuries 
before  glasses  were  invented. 

Such  history  is  largely  lost  on  the  146 
million  Americans  who  use  glasses  to 
bring  their  daily  world  into  focus.  For 
years,  that  was  certainly  the  case  for  Dr. 
Fleishman,  former  chief  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy at  Caritas  Good  Samaritan  Medical 
Center  in  Brockton,  Mass.  His  own  vision 
was  perfect  and  eyeglasses  seemed  like  a 
mundane  tool  to  a  surgeon  more  focused 


on  the  intricacies  of  the  operating  room. 

That  changed  with  a  flurry  of  afflic- 
tions that  began  in  1999.  After  a  gi'owth 
on  his  right  eyehd  damaged  his  cornea, 
he  was  forced  to  begin  wearing  correc- 
tive lenses.  Then  came  treatment  for  a 
partially  detached  retina  and  severe  car- 
pal-tunnel syndrome.  That  condition  left 
the  eye  surgeon  with  trembhng  hands 
and,  in  2001,  he  was  forced  to  retire. 
"My  life  just  collapsed,"  Dr.  Fleishman 
says. 

Dr.  Fleishman,  who  is  married  and 
has  four  children,  two  of  them  still  living 


Dr.  Fleishman's  Web 
site  offers  a  history  of 
spectacles  and  tales  of 
noteworthy  wearers. 


at  home,  sought  purpose  in  old  hobbies 
like  antiques  and  coin  collecting,  but 
nothing  filled  the  void.  Finally,  a  family 
friend  advised  him  to  take  another  look 
at  what  he  had  left  behind.  "If  you  are 
going  to  focus  on  something,  focus  on 
optics,"  Cindy  Port  recalls  telling  him. 
"That  is  yom-  love."  - 

Dr.  Fleishman  originally  set  out  to 
publish  a  paper  on  spectacle  history  in 
a  professional  journal.  But  as  he  grew 
more  captivated  by  what  he  discovered, 
he  decided  to  launch  a  Web  site  instead 
to  cover  it  all.  Gathering  pictures  of 
spectacles  that  had  belonged  to  every- 
one from  Beethoven  to  Mark  Twain,  he 
was  struck  by  how  much  the  invention 
had  changed  the  course  of  history. 

"I  saw  myself  putting  together  this 
puzzle  and  it  just  got  bigger  and  bigger 
and  bigger,"  he  says.  "Eyeglasses  are 
taken  for  granted  and  yet  they  have  had 
a  profound  impact  on  mankind.  We  are 
trying  to  show  that  they  are  important 


and  deserve  more  recognition." 

These  days,  the  Web  site  contains 
more  than  2,100  spectacle-related  images 
from  more  than  350  museums  and  other 
institutions  around  the  world.  "He  is  al- 
ways mailing  and  sometimes  calling 
me  "  says  Reina  de  Raat,  curator  of  medi- 
cal' collections  at  University  Museum 
Utrecht,  in  the  Netherlands. 

As  fast  as  Dr.  Fleishman  gleans  new 
images  and  information  from  such  con- 
tacts, he  puts  them  on  the  site.  One  re- 
cent morning,  the  newly  acquired  materi- 
als on  his  table  ranged  from  a  history  of 
eyewear  in  India  to  accounts  of  a  ship 
that  sank  off  the  coast  of  Croatia  in  1583 
while  carrying  a  load  of  spectacles  with 
lenses  set  in  leather  frames. 

To  make  sure  his  Web  site  survives 
him.  Dr.  Fleishman  says  he  recently  re- 
vised his  will  to  leave  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  the  project.  In  the  shorter 
term,  he  has  set  three  specific  goals. 

One  is  getting  a  plaque  commemorat- 
ing spectacles  erected  in  Pisa.  Another  is 
persuading  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to -is- 
sue a  stamp  honoring  Benjamin  Franklm 
for  inventing  bifocals.  Finally,  convinced 
he  may  turn  up  new  clues  about  the  early 
history  of  spectacles.  Dr.  Fleishman  has 
made' initial  inquiries  to  the  Vatican 
about  having  a  "peek  at  its  collection  of 
antiquities. 

"We're  building  an  educational  re- 
source for  the  world,"  he  says.  "You  give 
me  a  phone  number  and  I'll  call  any- 
where." 
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.s^^^J^tf^J^'  por  many,  Presidents'  Day  is  more  about  taking  advantage  of  holiday  sales  than  taking 
ci'^  stock  of  men  who've  led  the  nation. 

«^'^°c^^^'^''"'t  But  not  for  John  Reznikoff.  The  Westport  businessman  has  owned  at  least  one  artifact  of 
all  44  U.S.  presidents  --  from  the  piece  of  a  cloak  worn  by  George  Washington  to  a  pair  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  spectacles  to  the  2000  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee  Barack  Obama  drove 
y        when  he  was  an  Illinois  state  senator 

^,,^'^^^m,^,,^.t^'">'^  ReznikofTs  highly  secure  University  Archives  on  Richmondville  Avenue  deals  in  relics  and 

^„,tfKi..nt*<*;^^  ^jj^ui^g^^g  relating  to  famous  people,  from  presidents  to  performers  to  pugilists. 

'  A  cose-up  pn^ Of  Ce£ies  wom  by  former  Entering  the  suite  of  offices  is  like  going  back  in  time.  You  pass  autographed  items  on  the 
Resident  Abraham  Lincoln.  John  Reznikoff  of  wall,  such  as  cards  signed  by  Gerald  Ford  and  George  H.B.  Bush  before  coming  to  a  desk 
westport-based  University  Archives  will  part  with  Lj^coin  used  when  he  was  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 

the  item  for  $200,000.  Photo:  Kirk  Lang  A 

close-up And  although  they  didn't  come  from  the  heads  of  heads  of  state,  locks  of  hair  from  the 

heads  of  Elvis  Presley,  Marilyn  Monroe  and  1920s  heavyweight  boxing  rivals  Jack 
Dempsey  and  Gene  Tunney  are  framed  with  their  photos  on  a  wall. 

Inside  a  deep  vault  is  a  typewriter  that  belonged  to  Ernest  Hemingway,  a  robe  worn  by  martial  arts  legend  Bruce  Lee,  a  chess  set  that 
belonged  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  much  more.  But  Presidential  artifacts  make  up  about  50  percent  of  University  Archives'  sales. 

"My  dad  was  a  soldier  in  World  War  II,  and  it  always  made  me  appreciate  the  history  of  this  great  country,"  Reznikoff  said. 

His  typical  clients  tend  to  work  in  the  financial  industries,  he  said.  "Hedge  fund  guys  who  might  have  a  sense  of  history  and  want  to 
decorate  their  office"  are  typical  customers. 

But  unlike  Wall  Street,  University  Archives  didn't  take  a  hit  when  the  markets  took  a  dive  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

"They  know  what  a  good  investment  history  is,"  Reznikoff  said.  "They  realized  this  material  I  sell  is  very  stable.  They  have  to  put  the 
money  somewhere,  and  they're  afraid  to  put  it  in  the  stock  market  or  real  estate,  so  they  realize  that  they  can  have  a  good  investment 
that  will  withstand  ups  and  downs  in  the  economy  and  can  decorate  their  office  at  the  same  time." 

While  Presidential  items  are  the  most  requested  artifacts.  Civil  War  and  Revolutionary  War-related  items  and  autographs  from  those 
periods  are  in  demand,  too. 

Also  in  high  demand  are  autographs  of  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Reznikoff  has  helped  many  complete  their 
sets  of  all  the  signers. 

While  Reznikoff  says  he's  owned  at  least  one  artifact  of  all  44  U.S.  Presidents,  he  admits  that's  something  of  an  understatement.  For 
some,  he's  owned  more  than  100. 

Lincoln  is  his  favorite  president.  How  many  items  related  to  Honest  Abe  has  he  owned? 
"Hundreds,"  he  said. 
Why  the  love  for  Lincoln? 

"I  think  he  could  see  in  the  future  hundreds  of  years  and  he  knew  that  we  had  to  keep  our  country  together  to  be  an  example  for  all 
other  countries  that  sought  a  democratic  government,"  Reznikoff  said. 

"And  he  was  right,  when  you  think  about  it,"  Reznokoff  said,  "because  it  may  have  taken  100  years,  but  communism  fell  and  the 
democratic  form  of  government  has  survived.  And  he  knew  that  it  wouldn't  survive  if  North  and  South  split,  and  his  famous  quote  is,  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.' " 

Lincoln  also  had  a  way  with  words,  he  said. 

"Some  people  wrote  these  very  long  letters  where  you  could  say  the  same  thing  in  two  sentences,"  he  said.  "But  Lincoln  had  a 
certainty,  an  economy  of  words  where  he  could  get  across  his  point  clearly  and  succinctly  in  a  few  sentences." 

As  for  Washington,  Reznikoff  s  second  favorite  president,  Reznikoff  said  he  was  not  only  a  "great  president"  but  also  had  a 
phenomenal  military  mind. 
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Reznikoff  has  owned  dozens  of  Washington  items.  In  the  University  Archives'  conference  room  one  recent  afternoon,  he  pulled  from  a 
protective  sleeve  a  letter  Washington  wrote  to  then-Virginia  Governor  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  letter  was  in  response  to  Jefferson's 
request  for  more  Continental  troops  and  information  about  soldiers  captured  in  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  in  1777. 

While  many  Washington  letters  can  fetch  $40,000,  Reznikoff  is  selling  this  three-page  letter,  with  only  minor  flaws,  signed  "G. 
Washington,"  for  $45,000  because  it  is  in  better  condition  than  others  and  is  addressed  to  another  American  president. 

There  was  one  Washington  document  Reznikoff  once  owned  that  fetched  even  more.  It  mentioned  a  cherry  tree. 

"It  talked  about  one  piece  of  land,  and  one  of  the  landmarks  he  used  in  describing  where  the  land  was  situated  was  a  cherry  tree," 
Reznikoff  said.  "Because  it  had  that  in  the  document,  even  though  we  know  [Washington  cutting  down  a  cherry  tree  is]  a  legend,  it  sold 
for  a  lot  of  money." 

Reznikoff  also  owns  many  John  F.  Kennedy-related  items,  including  two  vehicles.  One  is  a  car  he  rode  in  during  a  parade;  the  other 
the  last  car  he  ever  stepped  out  of  -  a  1963  Lincoln  Continental  that  was  used  for  a  motorcade  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  before  Kennedy 
switched  to  another  car  for  the  fateful  drive  through  Dallas. 

"The  mystique  of  the  Kennedys  seems  to  live  on  and  on,"  said  Reznikoff.  "He  was  an  electric  personality  and  people  are  always 
curious  about  what  dreams  of  his  could  have  been  realized  that  never  were." 

The  Kennedy  car  has  been  stored  in  a  Southport  facility  for  some  years  now  Reznikoff  said  he  plans  to  put  it  on  the  market  in  2013, 
which  will  be  the  50th  anniversary  of 

Kennedy's  death. 
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